- tion of different kinds of meat whic 
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Tue following paper is by M. Curvature, and discusses the poison- 
ous changes which occasionally take place in meat, and the accidents 

produced. The subject is of so much consequence, that we 
- are i to subjoin a version of the whole of the author’s observa- 


eS er published (says he), in the Jour. de Chimie Médicale, 
} | h have undergone a peculiar decom- 
position. Gonvinced that these accidents, though far from being 
are, nevertheless, comparatively little attended to, owing perhaps 
pally to the i of the persons who are ly attacked 
thought it desirable again to revert to the subject. Moreo 
the recent epidemic, two families have suffered from this description 
consumption of which meat amounts in Paris alone to above eight mil- 
lions of annually. 
- The set of cases alluded to were those of M. Gr ***, doctor of _ 
medicine, his wife, daughter, and servant. Another case occurred in 
the practice of M. Brichetau, who, on the 27th of August, was 
to see a woman aged about 40, who, during the day, had eaten some 
slices of bacon purchased from a pork-butcher in the neighborhood. She 
had suffered from vomiting for several hours. The abdomen was exces- 
sively She had stools, with tenesmus, and she com- 
plained pain. Cataplasms were applied to the abdomen, and 
she was diluent any Notwith- 
' standing this treatment, the patient t ni e fifty stools, and 
the abdominal pains continued very severe. Leeches were conseq 
applied, a warm bath ordered, and the previous treatment continued. 
In two days the patient recovered. These symptoms at such. a time 
might have readily been attributed to other causes, had not a 
woman, who had eaten a very small morsel of the same meat, sajectnedl 
analogous accidents. And it further appeared that a third 
been very ill after eating pork, at the same time and place. 
On the 30th of May, 1832, we were directed to institute an official 
inquiry respecting an occurrence of the same nature, and which gave 
‘We, J. Durocher, .D.,; J. L. Geeury, M.D., and J. B. Cheval- 
lier, chemist, &c., having been directed by the commissary of police to 
examine a quantity of pork sold by the Sieur L. to a female, who after 
its use had been affected rig vomiting, hypercathersis, &c. ; before 


‘ 
* 
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"proceeding to the examination of the meat, we visited the establishment — 


of the Sieur L., for the purpose of ascertaining whether, if among the 
meat exposed to sale, there was any of bad quality, or partially altered, 
or any of the same kind supposed to have occasioned the accident in 


5 


ind of compact pie, which is sold in slices. The pieces we exa- 


and t 
.new crucible, carbonized and incinerated. The ashes did 


on the meat found at the shop . 
same negative results. From these facis it follows that the meat in 


be it had undergone a marked alte- 


In 1824, 


Pre 
hit 


which the alteration in question had commenced.—A. CHEVALLIER.’ 


_, The following port bears great analogy to the preceding. It is 

drawn up by M Laberraque, and were 

irected to examine the remains of a pie which had occasioned the serious 
of eight persons. 


| ©The remains we had tc examine were wra up in paper ; they 


chiefly consisted of the under and side crusts cette bp Perce 
— gre, of a mixture of veal and ham. Foun the smell 


qrantity of the remains of the pie was crested by boiling distilled water. 
liquor filtered. through paper previously steeped in water, in order 
to prevent the passage of any fatty matters, was almost colorless, aad 


| 
of and covered wit ord 
ippi ist a e covered wit 

onbeel vessel of hammered iron used for heating sauces, and the 

ug filth of which was absolutely disgusting. The other vessels were also 
| far from being kept with the necessary degree of cleanliness, but they 
| ¢ Examination of the Meat.—The meat, a which had occa- 
occasioning coppery appearance. Having divided 
PE a into three parts, one was treated with distilled water, and the 
1)  @elution tested by reagents, which proved the absence of any a 
}||. . - metal. -Another part was treated with distilled water acidulated with 
iC nitric acid ; the solution thus obtained was evaporated, the residuum re- 

° dissolved in 

| duced into a 
| j not contain € of copper. same experiments 

i first example of poisoning by this particular substance. Dr. Paulus, of 

| Salts, bes related the hi of seven who became vio- 

1) | 

a | ison, but in 

|: 

| 
1 had evidently taken place. The experiments instituted were chiefly de- 3 

iz 
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reddened litmus paper strongly It was not disturbed by limewater or 
ferro-prussiate of potash. . hydro-sulphuret of whe sg after the 
addition of a few drops of acid, occasioned a slight haze dependent ou 
the separation of a little sulphur, and quite different from the yellow 
ie of arsenic. The ammoniacal sulphate of copper produced a 

iently abundant greenish flaky precipitate, soluble in excess of amino: 
__ nia, but which, calcined in a tube after being mixed with caustic pola 
and charcoal, gave no trace of any metallic substance, proving that 
preounts depended on some other cause than the presence of arsenic, - 

proceeded, as one of us has already several times had occasion to as- 
certain, from the presence in the tested liquor of a minute quantity of 
starch. Indeed by boiling distilled water on fecula, a fluid is obtained 
which acts with this test precisely in the same manner. + Brea, 

‘ Another part of the pie was calcined in a Hessian crucible, and 
residue treated with nitric acid. The fluid, evaporated to dryness, 
redissolved in water, afforded no trace of copper with the most sensible 
reagents, such as ammonia ‘and the sulphate of copper. We agre 

, in stating that the accidents occasioned are not at all attri 
ble to the ,esence of copper, arsenic, or any other metallic poison, and 
that they were solely occasionéd by an incipient decomposition of the 
pie , which had been kept too long in a warm place.— 
Lecanu. 


_ About two years since, a case of poisoning by mouldy bread happened 
at Hammersmith, Eng. in the family of the beadle of that nga is wife 
-hased in the morning a loaf of bread, of which ate a slice af 
kfast. Her son, 20 years of age, ate two slices of the same bread 
toasted ; almost immediately after meal, both became unwell, and 
diarrhcea, vomiting, and tenderness of the abdomen, ened, and se- 
veral hours elapsed:before these symptoms abated. The loaf, a consi- 
derable portion of which we obtained, was of yellowish color. Though 
baked that morning, and heated far the ordinary length of time, it was 
sprinkled over with minute fungiform vegetations, the greater number of 
which were black, a few green, and several yellow. It was soft, wet, 
inelastic, and so tough that it could be drawn into strings. Its laste was 
unpleasant, its smell acrid, and it reddened litmus paper when laid upoo 
it. Submitted to a process much more comprehensive than that pursued 
by the French chemists, the absence of all recognizable poisons, whether 
mineral or vegetable, was fully ascertained. In the course of the neces 
. sary analysis, the circumstance alluded to by M. Lecanu was remarked, 
namely, that starch afforded a precipitate with the ammoniaco-sulphate 
of copper, not unlike that occasioned by arsenic ; and on examining the 
nature of the precipitate, it was found that the ammonia alone 
it. Finally, a piece of the bread occasioned analogous symptoms in & 
dog and cat, to those the man and woman suffered from. ient evi- 
dence was thus obtained to fix the cause of the accidents on the bread. 
But the question then arose, Was it the minute fungi constituting the 
mould which acted as the poison in the manner of other poisonous ' 
rooms ? or, on the other hand, Was it the paste itself, which from de- 
composition had contracted deleterious qualities ? The following facts 


@ 


to establish the latter supposition :—Having collected a consi- 
quantity of the mould (about five grains), it was eaten by a per- 
.22, without the slightest ill consequence, while a small bit of 
ich the fungi had been separated, gave rise to colic 


dough 

» had isely the same physical and poisonous qualities as 
th reeds hile the was eaten by cat, «dog, 
with perfect impunity. sis 
substances, but the had undergone a 
proportions. t 
These data may, perhaps, be of use to future experimentalists on this 
interesting subject—London Lancet. | 


«DEATH OF THE FOETUS IN UTERO. 

Evwarp Riesy, M.D. 

there be auy subject, says the admirable Mauriceav, connected with 
eur, it is the being able to determine whether the fcetus in utero be alive 
or not. In cases where there is misproportion between the head and 
pelvis, unusual undilatibility of the os uteri, tumors, or any other cause 
which renders the of the head difficult or dangerous to 


1 


; 


i operation is 
Se ee not only, as in this country, where the 
cannot any how be delivered by the natural passages, but also where 
being known to be alive, it might, by diminishing the bulk of the head, 
be made to pass without danger to the mother. Here it becomes of 
immense importance to be able to decide with certainty whether it be 
still living, because in cases, under these circumstances, seeming to in- 
_ dicate the Cesarean operation, if we are able to ascertain that the child | 
is dead, the perforation may be performed, and the mother spared the 
of this terrible proceeding. - 
ry ara dp oms have been enumerated which are said to denote 
the child’s ; but for the most part they are extremely equivocal and 
uncertain, and have frequently occurred when the event of the labor has 
not only shown the child to be living, but healthy and vi - To 
render this Subject more intelligible to you, I shall divide the symptoms 
of the child’s death into those which occur before, and those which are 
observed labor. -Of those which occur before labor, I know but 


- 


| Death of the Fatus in Utero. : 
| 

| 

| 

| we mower, even with the aid -c lorceps, it Is the utmost impor- 

Bi because, if it be not, tion of t may be performed, ' 

i the mother released from her danger and suffering. | 

ug 

| 

| 

| | 
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with any degree of inte 
I mean the sensation of a weight, or foreign » lying loosely in 
abdomen. Whenever the patient rises from her chair, w P 
turns in bed, stoops, or in any way changes a ee 
rolling about of this weight. A woman may even dance when pregnant, 
and she feels no more of a living foetus than she does of her own liver or 
spleen ; but the moment the feetus is dead, the case is quite different 
° faetus now no longer obeys the laws of organic life, but merely 
vity. 
ithout this sym it is exttemely difficult to determine whether 
the child -be alive wont A woman may affirm that she felt the motion 
of the child at the beginning of her labor, and yet she will bging forth a 
foetus which, from the degree of putridity, must have been dead several 
perociving the old nove letely, end that dead; 
perceiv child move lat is ve is 
she will be delivered of a vigorous healthy child. har a 
you will find enumerated by authors as 
vering, of more or tion ; she com a 


becomes pele and sallow, witha leaden-colored ring under 
the breasts are flaccid, the cervix uteri relaxed, and there is a 


33 


From all these symptoms, collectively taken, we may perhaps con. 
clude, with tolerable certai calla ban Cason 
is not one of them which of itself can be considered as diagnostic. 

the presence or absence of the ions of the fotal 

child be or not. however, be 
upon a means of diagnosis which in this case must ever | 
imperfect : 


strong. 
ing labor there are man 
taken, will enable us to decide with considerable certainty that the c 
is dead. In presentations of the head, a considerable sw of the 
scalp is produced by the pressure of the os uteri and external passages 
impeding the circulation in the part ; but if the child be dead, there is no 
cranial swelling, and the scalp is felt faccid and loose. If it has been 
dead some days, the scalp will occasionally become crepitous, froma 
wi a ee be felt quite loose under the , a sensation 
to the finger, as Johnson very aptly observes, of a of shells. | 
If the arm has fallen down into the vagina, as in cases of arm presen- 


tation, it swells very considerably, and becomes of a purple 


ol foetid blondy-colored mucus from the vagina. With all t Hl fee 
markably flaccid. 
uteri, or upon | 
case, no pulsation can be heard, and yet the foetus may be alive and 


170 Actea racemosa as Partus Accelerator. 


fiving child, from the of the os uteri and external 
pm Be me the return of blood by the veins ; whereas if the child be 
dead, n0 swelling will be produced, and the epidermis will soon begin to 


a: the cord be psed, the pulsation ‘of it, will immediately assure 
us that the child lives ; whereas if it be felt flaccid, empty, and without 
pulsation, we may be as certain that it has ceased to exist. 

© In presentations of the nates, the sphincter ani in a living child is always 
found contracted, and will distinctly contract upon the point of the finger ; 
and in face ions, the tongue will be frequently felt to move ; but 
if the child be not alive, the sphincter ani will be found relaxed, flaccid, 
and insensible to the stimulus of ‘the finger, and the tongue motionless 


| , the membranes rupture with scarcely 
my pain, disc a highly fetid liquor amnii, 
meconium. But neither of these two last are certain signs of the 
supportable as to drive ev bedside of t jent, 
child was born alive and perfectly healthy ; nor is 
meconium a sure sign, for it not unfrequently occurs in Cases 
authorize a suspicion of the child’s death.—Lon. Med. Gaz. 


ACTA RACEMOSA AS A PARTUS ACCELERATOR. 
_ To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
S1n,—Dr.Tully’s communication on the subject of the ient properties 
to ession, i cause 
practice, y em t in i | 
suffered the mortification of witnessing the death of the child. 
It was also an invariable coincidence that the placenta was expelled with 
the fcetus—a circumstance which left no doubt in mty mind that the 
destruction of the child should be ascribed to a premature detachment of 
the placenta. I cannot but hope that Dr. T. has given us a substitute 
that may be exempt from the dangerous ies of Ergot ; but if it be 
sically possible for the enta. to ‘be fully separated before the ex- 
of the foetus, and if the action of the Actewa be ana to that 
of Ergot in accelerating labor, I should not entertain the that the 
latter substance will be wholly exempt from the evil which I have im- 


high omborier occur, to try a remedy which is 
authority ; as I have no other doubt than 
shal proceed very 


| 
— 

; 
been 

q Now ork, April 15, 1833. | 


; that 
tan 
sons ith thi should 
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INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATION ON HEALTH.—NO. Xii. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Sargical Journal.) 
Crass XI.—Tvrades 
substances. 


rarely continue the occupation to advanced life. 
illing. There is no circumstance connected with the change 
which substances undergo in distilling, by which the process tends to 


be. placed in a tanyard, a the 
their restoration to _ To what peculiar 


gained 
lungs, and by its astringency strengthened their surfaces, if in health, 
cured any Previously disease. It has in fact 


comprised, as is well known, under the general name of fermentation ; 
the successive ry of which are four in number : the saccharine, which 
. "produces sugar ; the vinous, the product of which is alcohol ; the ace- 
tous, which is necessary to the production of vi ; and the putrefactive. . 
Tho geincigal wades conversant vopitehlo ere af 
baking, brewing, and distilling. Baking has already been considered, — 
nor are its effects change which the dough 
undergoes in rising. When the flour itself has taken on the acetous fer- 
| mentation, and become sour, it produces effects of its own which have 
| ale or porter, v 
subjected to.a process which is called malting ; being placed for several 
days in a high and uniform temperature, spread over a surface and - 
ee stirred. Under these circumstances it undergoes 
the saccharine and vinous fermentations, and becomes converted into 
versant with it here, is not found injurious to health. The hi — 
i rature, however, and labor united, tend to exhaust the so 
t 
Pree form trades which expose to emanations from animal substances, 
most important are tanning, currying, ing sugar, size boiling, 
glue making, the manufacture of candles, 
Tanners, as is well known, are exposed to the odor of putrefying 
"hides, which is found sufficiently offensive to the casual passenger. To 
the abundant presence of dampness, and the i ion of the dust which | 
arises from the bark, a circumstance which allies this occupation to those 
of the last class. But notwithstanding these circumstances, the trade of 
a tanner is so far from being injurious to the health, that it may be placed 
in the foremost rank of those which are salutary. As respects its effects 
npwon was: 
imate best suited for 
property of the employment this security Is Owing, Is somewhat Uncer- 
the 
and 
that 
to 
inhaler, was once in considerable use among physicians here, and was 
| thought to perform wonderful cures. But on the whole it is not proba- 


Influence of Occupation on the Health.—No. XII. 
ble that oak bark can be so to the lungs as to do them any ser- 
vice ; neither is it likely that the dust in question does actually penetrate 
these . Some portion of it tmay be swallowed, and produce a> 
good ec in this way ; but it is probable that the other circumstances 
the life of a tanner, as his working in the open air, and perha 
the very circumstance that so much animal matter is present, furnish 
true reasons of the advantage he enjoys. 
Curriers are exposed to the nauseous smell of the leather on which 
they work ; but it produces no injurious effect. ‘They suffer, if at all, 
by the shaving, which is said to affect the 
The ling of size and glue are not pursued here as distinct trades ; 
but where are so, they furnish additional evidence of the salutary 
character of this class of operatives. Though the stench produced. by 
the boiling rooms is highly offensive, and considered a nuisance to the 
ig are eon with the boilers, aud many assert 
: i 


- @njoy health and attain: to a good old age. In the of London it 
those of any 


their respective combinations with the oils constitute most of the soaps 
ia common use, are either of them sufficiently powerful, when applied in 
is for. the most a ion to 
this remark it be found elie it to the present 
grease w is employed in 
 @btained from various sources, is always united with and 
with putrescent animal"matters, which as they become disorga- 


n the process ing sugar, it ice, after 
! dissolving in limewater to atid a portion of blood ; the albumen of which, 
uniting with the impurities, rises to the surface in a scum, and they are 
then removed. The exhalation from the boiling liquor under these cir- 
cumstances is very offensive, particularly when has been drawn 
_ @ sufficient time to undergo any change, which in warm weather is fre- 
ae se Yet to those ex to them these exhalations are 

- _At present, in many establishments, a different process is adopt- 

ed for the removal of impurities, and the use of this article entirely avold- 


ii 

| 

1a. though subject to frequent changes of temperature, are not affected in 

| with rheumatism or catarrh. 

| | Tallow chandlers who are subjected to an offensive animal odor, 

ti The process of making soap ig as truly chemical as any which takes 

i place in the arts, since it is in the combination of two substances having 

an affinity for each other that the process essentially consists. Of the 

| articles employed for this purpese, two at least are found under other 

| circumstances to exhibit sufficient activity. Soda and potash, which b 

1 nized evolve large quantities of volatile alkali, so as to offend the eyes 


. 


: — it is not easy tosay. It is certain that t 


useful and the agreeable are not always united. . , 


slowly. Sometimes they are incurable. 
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ed. The only other remarkable circumstance in this trade, is the abun- 
dant e of wet and steam.; and the healthiness of those omen ed, 

furnishes another argument in favor of the views already advanc of the 
effects of those agents. The vapor while inhaled is found decidedly 
agreeable in its action on the head and lungs, nor is there any peculiar 
liability to cold from subsequent exposure. In the opinion of those en- 
gaged .in it, the operation of refining sugar is singularly healthy ; and in 
one extensive establishment, in respect to which I inquired, sickness — 
among the operatives was almost unknown. It is even said that sugar 
houses situated in the heart of a dense lation, as in the city of Lon- 
don, comownicate a decidedly favorable character to the surrounding 
atmosphere, so that their immediate vicinity is remarkably healthy. How . 
far this fact, if true, is to be accounted for by the — ‘animal 

same remark hes 


made of slaughter houses, the emanations from which are salutary 


to those exposed to their influence, and 
lactic against pestilential disease ; an argument, in both cases, that 


Crass XII.— The metals and operations involving chemical agency. 
I have reserved for this class the occupations sonnet with those me- 
tals which in any of their combinations are capable of acting powerfully 
on the human system, through the medium of the skin, the stomach, or 
the Such are silver, quicksilver, copper, zinc, lead, antimony, — 


_tin, the various alloys produced by the combination of 


with one of which I will be such 
as ve included without impropriety in the classes already 
me to this important class of subjects in a single view. = 
Silver, in its metallic state, possesses no injurious quality. Its solu- 


, tion in nitric acid is a very active substance, known by the name of lunar — 


caustic, but it is not used in the arts. In the ordinary manufacture of 
interesting circumstances have been already refer- 

to. 
icksilver. The principal uses of quicksilver in the arts are in the 
processes of silvering glasses and metallic gilding. In both of these 
trades the specific effects of the metal are often produced on the work- 
men ; but it is in the latter that they are most frequently and fatally mani- 
fested, so that the principal affection from this cause bas received the 
name of-gilder’s tremors. It is in fact a sort of shaking palsy, accompa- 
nied with peculiar symptoms, which distinguish it from all other known 


. diseases. This makes its approaches by slow steps. The first symptom 


is unsteadiness of the arms, then quivering, finally tremens, the move-~ 
ments of which become more and more extensive tll they resemble con- 
vulsions, and render it difficult or impossible for the patient to walk, to 
speak, or even to chew. All voluntary motions, such as carrying a mor- 
sel to the mouth, are effected by several violent starts. In is state, if 
the man does not quit work, loss of memory, sleeplessness, delirium, and — 
death, ensue. If he does, the tremens ay) orosey | cured easily, though 
ilders, miners, silverers, and 
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_ barometer makers, are all liable to this disease ; but the first, particularly, 


od ei sig ient to induce the disease. A barometer maker 
and one of his workmen were exposed one night, ee 
in a pot on a stove, in which a fire acciden 
been kindled. “They were both inost severely affected ; the latter wi 
salivation, which caused the loss of all his teeth—end the former with 
sheking palsy, which lasted his whole life. 
‘+ Silverers, though much less liable to the disease than the class just 
by no means a drain I have before me four or 


of 
the great source of mischief would be cut off, he constructed 
appel, or additional furnace, for this purpose, the flue of 


which, being received into the chi > uced a strong current 
pee The prying tbe ef the work 
men ; 


rooms, was at once evident from the increased health of the work- 


Brass. These substances 
Copper, when cold, 


The pela of zinc is its great volatilit = At a heat somewhat great- 
tilized in the state of oxide, 


reedily admission into the mucous howe- 


producing any deleterious effect. The following fact will serve to show 


that it is not absolutel erless. Ana s assistant, while 
paring philosopher's wool, incautouly vith 
and giddiness ; next morning with violent cough, vomiting, and stiffness 
of the limbe ; on the third dey with a coppery teste in mouth, some sali- 


tioner in London, one of which proved fatal. Ia one, the individual at- 

| general means of prevention, are mentioned attention to cleanliness 

| of person ; the use of a working dress ; the avoiding the contact of the 

: metal with the hand, and likewise the use of any article, like snuff, by 

| which the dust adhering to the fingers muy be conveyed to the nostrils. 

| ’ Handkerchiefs worn over the mouths of the workmen, which were tried 

Hf by some, are found to increase rather than diminish the evil, since they 

HH form a receptacle for the condensed vapor, and thus constitute a distinct _ = 
Hi source of injurious action. ; | 
The injurious effects of gilding have been ——e diminished by a 

| who had hi worked at the trade and experienced its effects. Con- 

| sidering that if the vapor could be entirely conveyed away, by increasinp 

| the draught 

| fourneau 

iW 

| 

|| 
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was , after w a set ing in 
and he got we 
Brass, as is well known, is a compound of copper and zinc ; and from 
the difference of the melting points of these two metals, it happens that 
the heat which fuses the one, volatilizes large portions of the other. _ In 
the founding of brass, the evolution of oxide of zinc is very great.’ Or- 
dinarily, however, it produces no sensible effect ; though when the cast- 
is large, and the apartment not well ventilated, some embarrassment 
the respiration may be perceived. With regard to its a 
nent influence, there seems to be some difference of opinion ; and if any 


injury is produced, it is at least of very slow growth. A highly respec- 
‘brassfounder, who has worked at the forty, years, 
thinks the zinc has a tendency to asthma, and to disorder the 


stomach. By ensuring free ventilation, however, and by causing the 
men to cover their mouths during the casting, he has prevented any ill 
effects being produced among them. By many others, even these pre- 
cautions are hardly regarded as necessary. 


singular effect of turni 
green color. is phenomenon appears to 
mod ge in the state of oxide with 


Antimony, as em in medicine, constitutes an article of great 
activity, both merely wot when applied to the skin, which it causes to 
break out in a painful eruption. The article employed in the arts, which 
is the regular or pure metal, is not known to act on the system. . The 
dust of type metal, into which a portion of antimony enters, is found by 
some to be an irritant to the skin. The acrid sensation which is caused 
by the vapor of this compound, when it comes in contact with the mouth 

and nostrils, is probably owing to the presence of the same ingredient... _ 


owing to the combination 
the oily ingredient of the 
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A CHEAP AND CONVENIENT BATH. | 
Tuenz is one mode of refreshing and hardening the body that is extremely - 
cheap, extremely convenient, and yet seldom adopted. The warm and 
cold water baths are indispensable to health. No system can go on with 
its full natural vigor, solong as the pores of the skin are encumbered and- 
obstructed by the particles of perspirable matter, that, not being carried 
off by evaporation, accumulate on the surface. In some form or other, 
general ablution is required, and that often, by all animals, and by none 


agency of the metal. The casting of bell-metal, which is a compound of — 
tin and copper, appears to be a healthy occupation. Both this and brass- 

. & the hair of the head to a 

| 


more than by man. Independently of the benefits of cleanliness derived 
from such baths, there are other advantages resulting from them, which 
it is not our purpose here to discuss ; and which, to médical men certainly, 
are already sufficiently familiar. But the cold and the warm bath are 
attended with some inconvenience, and with some expenditure of time, 
and, in this city, of money also. It is not an indifferent matter, therefore, 
that all should be reminded of the power of the air bath, in promoting 
both health and comfort, and rendering the water bath less frequently 
necessary. It costs nothing to expose oneself a few minutes, on rising in 
the morning, to'the air of a dressing room ; and after a short time, it will 
always be regarded as a luxury. In summer, the windows of the apart- 

. ment may ‘be open, and the external air admitted freely around the per- 
son. If to this delicious and invigorating bath, friction be added, we 
can scarcely name a more sure method of preventing disease and impart- 
ing tone and vigor to the whole system. 
_- ‘Time even need not be given to this bath. The windows being thrown 
open, and the door of the dressing room shut, the operation of shaving 
(which by the way is performed at this time with more ease, and less 
danger of drawing blood, than at any other part of the day), and the 
ceremonies of ablution, may all be performed in a state of nudity ; so that 
the most thorough air bath may be taken every day without the least pos- 
sible expense, even of a moment’s time, without i rsacbepeng and with 
great advantage to the body and the mind. 

We forbear to dilate on this subject. To the wise, the word already 
written will be sufficient. The foolish, pages of argument and explana- 
tica would but confirm in their folly. 


of disease to which the humen frame is 
subject, is the sudden loss of the voice without inflammation or change of 
structure. This affection comes on under very various circumstances, 
and sometimes without any preceding event which serves to account for 
its occurrence. We recollect being called to a case in a child of about 
three years, who appeared to have been struck dumb, as it were, instan- 
taneously, while apparently enjoying unusual health. There was no 
dyspnea, and no sign of inflammatory action in the fauces ; nor did the 
child appear to suffer : but the loss of voice was total. The parents were 
in great alarm ; but we encouraged them with the belief that the vocal 
powers would be restored, and fortunately our anticipation was verified. 
The aphonia lasted about twenty-four hours, long enough as it would 
seem to repel any surmise of deceit in so young a child, which the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case might otherwise lead one to suspect, In 
another the dptails of which number of 
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Tartar Emetic Ointment.—Medical Intelligence. 17. 
the present work, the loss of voice supervened in the low stage of typhus, 
and continued total for several days. : ; 

Two curious cases of this sort of affection are related by M. Andral in 
_ one of his lectures on medical pathology. In the first, a married woman, 
aged 26, was exposed to strong mental excitement, in consequence of. 
which she fell into long-continued syncope ; and when recovered from 
this, she could not speak. She was in a state of complete mutism with- 
out any complicating accident, but the articulation was impossible ; she 
retained perfectly the power of moving the tongue in every direction, in 
and out of the mouth. She was also capable of evolving sounds from the. 
air passages of the lungs and larynx. In this state she remained for ten | 
days, when vomiting set in, for which various measures were ineffectually 
tried, till at last it ceased, after the exhibition of sulphuric acid and bark. 
Not long after this, the power of speech suddenly returned. In another 
case, which occurred in Italy, the patient, aged 30, was affected with the 
same kind of nervous mutism at the same time that she presented other 
symptoms nearly resembling chorea. In her the dumbness was not con- 
stant, appearing and disappearing alternately, and continuing for various 
periods, but sometimes three or four days. During the dumbness, as in 
the last case, the movements of the tongue and the production of sound 
continued unaffected. She was subjected to a variety of remedies, such 
as the oxides of zinc and tin, but without success ; till at last the expedi- 
ent was adopted of applying ice to the spine, snd employing the cold 
bath and affusions at the same time. Under this treatment the symptoms 
subsided, and she gradually recovered. 

This form of disease seems peculiarly to merit the application of the term 
nervous. The change on which it depends is obscure, and no attempt at 
explanation on this point has been attempted with any success. _—_. 


TARTAR EMETIC OINTMENT. 
Ir appears, from abundant experience, that this article cannot be safely 
applied as a counter-irritant, without some precautions. The principal of 
these is not to rub on a new quantity of the ointment, over a crop of pus- 
tules. In a case where this plan was resorted to for inflammation of the 
knee joint, a large sloughing ulcer formed, which nearly deprived the © 
patient of the use of the joint. Another patient, a woman, who had dis- 
ense of the foot; rubbed in the ointment after the pustules were formed, 
and by this means nearly lost the use of her foot. : 


- Ozena.—Mr. V. aged 38 years, of slender frame and lymphatic tem- 
_ perament, called on me in May, 1829, on account of an obstruction in 
the nasal passages, under which he had been laboring three or four 
months, and which he supposed to have been occasioned by a bad cold 
contracted some time before. He was unable to breathe through the 
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nostrils, one of which was entirely closed, so as to admit even a 
- with difficulty ; could by'an effort force a little air through the other. 
The mucous membrane was in a state of chronic inflammation and 
thickened, the secretions from which were changed to a dirty, waxy cha- 
racter, and seemed to be deposited in laminw, as is the case with the | 
_ Cutaneous secretions, in some scabby affections of that tissue. 

The mucous membrane of the mouth was also in a morbid state. He 
suffered much at night, having to breathe altogether through the mouth ; ~ 
the parts soon became dry and painful ; his sleep interrupted by frequent 
calle for water, a pitcher of which he kept constantly beside his bed. 

His skin was dry and harsh ; there was some derangement of the di- 
gestive organs ; otherwise he was in tolerably good health, and able to 
attend to his occupation, that of a ferryman. 

He took a blue pill every second night, and a glassful of an infusion of 
_ gentian, rhei., orange peel, and super carb. sod, three times a day for 

two weeks, and injected a saturated solution of chloride of lime into the 
nasal fossa, twice a day ; applied a small quantity of almond oil tothe | 
lower part of the nares on going to bed. The local treatment was con- 
tinved for about five weeks, when he found the difficulty entirely removed. 
“There has been no return of the complaint since. | 
‘The Diarrhea operant | Cholera.—J. S. Southwark states, in the 
London Lencet, that ‘ the ene sar | of mal or Asiatic 
- eholera is unattended by pain in the bowels.’ He adds, ‘ From extensive 
experience I believe this form of diarrhcea to be almost peculiar to cho- 
lera. In 99 cases out of 100 of the ordinary form of diarrhea in this 
country, we have pain in the bowels, often very severe. I am so con- 
‘vinced of this, that during the latter part of the prevalence of the epide- 
mic in London, when sent for to a patient, if I found he had pain in the 
bowels, even befure seeing him, I felt assured he had not Asiatic cholera, 
and in no instance have I yet been in error. I know that many persons 
have cramp of the recti and other abdominal muscles, but this is not the 
commencement of cholera, neither can it be mistaken for pain in the in- 
testines. I am also aware that in a few cases of cholera, we have not 
the itory symptoms ; but this is rare. I trust that the public (for 

} ional men must have already observed it), will be clearly informed 
that the danger is infinitely more urgent when they have dia unac- 


companied by pain, than when att by that symptom.’ 


External use of Croton Oil in itis.—Several cases of the suc- 
cessful use of this oil, externally applied, have already been published 
as having been reported from the French hospital La Pitié. We subjoin 
the two following, as particularly striking and important. 

- A mantua-maker, wtat. 30, had, during a month, suffered from cold 
and cough. For fifteen days the voice was completely extinct. The 
Jungs examined by the stethoscope were, however, completely healthy ; 
the bronchie free from irritation ; the pulse natural. Every symptom, ia 
short, depended on the larynx alone. On the day of her admission six 
drops of croton oil were rubbed on the neck, which quickly produced @ 
crop of confluent pustules, and slight erysipelas of the left cheek also oc- 
curred. In twenty-four hours the voice was re-established, and in two 
or three days she was perfectly well. 
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At No. 7 of the same ward, there is at present a female affected with 
bronchitis and chronic laryngitis. She was completely aphonic on ad- 
mission. After a friction of four drops the voice returned ;<but as the 
eruption faded, it again became weak. An friction was sufficient, 
however, toa e cure.—Lancette Francaise. 


_ Treatment of Pneumonia in the Hopital Necker, Paris.—M. Brichetau 
has recently published the results of his practice in the treatment of 
pneumonia for the last nine months. The cases are all relative to the 
use of tartar emetic in large doses (not beyond eighteen grains daily). 
©] consider,’ says Brichetau, ‘ the tartar emetic to be the most energ 
and expeditious mode of cure in a vast number of cases ; and I think, fur- 
ther, that it is the only remedy at all useful during certain medical consti- - 
tutions which contra-indicate bleeding. The remedy is, in short, the 
more valuable, because it prevails in cases intractable by any other 
This testimony is the as M. 
was quite a sceptic respecting ue of the Rasorian method. 
Archives Générales de 


Two Infants united like the Siamese Twins.—A singular example of 
monstrosity is now in London, at Falcon Square, and has been seen by 
Sir A. Spe ad with many other distingui members of the profession. 
It will be y exhibited to public view. This monster was page: | 
at Exeter, and presents two bodies united by the abdomen. As in all - 
such cases, the sex is the same in both. It is feminine in this example. 
‘It is singular to observe how peculiar are the Jaws of nature even in 
vagaries. Were we disposed to enlarge upon this lusus natura, we might 
allude to several cases of a similar description, and in all the sex is iden- 
tical in both infants. To the physiologist and obstetrician, such unnatu- 
ral productions afford a large for speculation. 


Prolapeve Ani.—Dr. Howe relates two cases, in the Medical Magazine, 
in which he has tried compression, after other means had failed, for the 
cure of prolapsus recti ; one, that of a boy 7 years of age, in whom the 
disease had existed about four years, was cured by this practice in a few 
months ; the other, a person advanced in years, but a recent case, was 
only partially relieved. His mode of applying the remedy was simple. 
A hole, an inch and a half in diameter, was bored in the wooden bottom 
~ of a chair, and on this the patients were made to sit whenever the bowels 
were evacuated. 


Maraschino.—The cordial called Maraschino, of Zara, is formed with 
an alcohol obtained from the fermented fruit of a species of cherry, in 
Dalmatia. The word maraschino is probably a corrupted abbreviation of 
amare cerasus. To this alcohol, agreeable aromatics are added to form 
the cordial, which is so highly esteemed. A celebrated botanist at Vi- - 
enna, M. Host, has described this species of cherry under the name of 
 cerasus merasca, It is of low growth, and the fruit is black. __ 


~ The Cholera appears to have suddenly absted at Havana, but is raging 
with considerable fatality at Matanzas. . 
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Practical the Rot.—Everybody has heard of the havoc | 
which of our most valuable shipping, and of 
the destructive process which has rendered the work of the architect vain 
in some of our noblest edifices. To discover a remedy, or a preventive 
rather, of this insidious power—the dry rot—has long been a problem. 


it is now, however—we think we may venture to be sanguine about it— 


od. ive sublimate is that remedy. The preservative 
of this substance have been known to anatomists, curators of muse- 
ums, and others interested in an acquaintance with antiseptics. It oc- 


eusred to Sir H. Davy, sume years ago, when applied to for a receipt to 


eheck the approaches of the book-worm in the magnificent library at 


suggest ; but he was induced 
idea, from a.su ition a poisonous atmosphere would attend on 
Should be char with this — mercurial. Dr. 
eraday confesses that it was he himself who influenced Sir H 
coming to such a conclusion ; but the result of his researches since 
that time, and particularly within the last two or three years, warrants 
him in stating now the contrary. Organic matters treated with corrosive 


_sublimate, form with it a chemical compound, and contract none of its 


noxious qualities. It is on this principle that Dr. Faraday is enabled to 
show, and indeed may be said to have succeeded in proving, that timber 
h has been steeped for a time in a saturated solution of the sublimate 
indestructible, and affords that which has been so long a deside- 


- patum in the building of our wooden walls. Pieces of the same wood, 


some saturated, and some left untouched, have been e to the same 
influence, when the latter have turned out to be uttérly devoured with 
the rot, the former temaining perfectly sound. ‘The saturated and the 
unprepared pieces have even been mortised into each other, when the 
has eaten the latter to the boundary line, and stopped there. 

same thing occurred with pieces of cotton canvass ; those washed in 


al Gazette. 


‘the solution remaining uninfluenced by the rot, while those not so , 


Dertar Emetic Ointment.—The promptitude with which this ointment 


acts on the skin, is proportionate in a great measure to the degree of 
fineness of the tartar emetic employed in its composition. It may there- 
fore be well prepared by making a saturated solution of the tartar emetic 
in water, precipitating it by alcohol ; by this process it can be ob- 
tained in a perfectly impalpable state. 


Sir Astley Cooper.—It is stated in the London parers that Louis 
Phillippe, King of the French, has conferred the Royal Order of the 
er of Honor on Sir Astley Cooper, and that the honor was presented 
y Prince Talleyrand. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week ending April 19,25. Males, 10—Females, 15. 
Of old 3—unknown, on the brain, 1—fits, l—lung 
fever, 3—ty fever, 2—teethinz, |\—consumption, ay fever, 1—infantile, |—worms, 1— 

leprosy, 1—indammation of the lungs, 1—hooping cough, fever, 1. Stillborn, 1. 
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